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Special Training for Children’s 
Librarians* 


Annie C. Moore, Children’s department Pratt 
institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Every kind of specialized work pre- 
supposes, on the part of those who un- 
dertake it, personal fitness, general 
training in the work of which the special 
forms a part, and special training in 
the work to be undertaken. The main 
points to be considered, therefore, in 
the subject of special training for chil- 
dren’s librarians are: 

1 Personal fitness, including general 
education. 

2 General lebrary training in its rela- 
tion to special training for children’s 
work. 

3 Special training in library work 
with children. 


Personal fitness 


Personal fitness for a given work may, 
and often does, supply a lack of special 
training for it; but no amount of special 
training can ever supply the lack of 
personal fitness. P 

The children’s librarian should be 
first of all well-educated, refined—but 
not too limited in her tastes; possessed 
of sound common sense, clear judg- 
ment, and a keen sense of humor; gifted 
it may be with that kind of sympathetic 
second-sight that shall enable her to 
read what is often obscure in the mind 
of the child. These qualities, if exist- 
ing in a temperament sufficiently fired 


*Read at A. L. A. meeting, 1898. 


with a sense of the dramatic to admit 
her freely into the child's experience, 
constitute the faculty known as “getting 
on with children.” The more liberal 
the endowment the farther “on” we 
may hope to get. 

If I were asked to make out a set of 
examination questions for the admis- 
sion of students to a special course of 
training tor library work with children, 
they would be so formulated as to bring 
out the following points: 

Some personal knowledge of children 
based upon recollection of one’s own 
childhood and upon contact with chil- 
dren. 

Some personal knowledge of chil- 
dren’s books, gained through actual 
reading of the books as distinguished 
from the knowledge acquired from the 
reading of reviews or of annotated lists. 

Some personal appreciation of good 
pictures. 

The recognition of related things 
and the tracing of their connection in 
books, in art, and in life. 

The questions might be as follows: 

1 a) Characterize some of the peo- 
ple you liked best as a child, mention- 
ing the relations in which you knew 
them. 

b) Characterize some of the people 
you disliked, giving reasons for repug- 
nance, if you had any. 

c) Have you outgrown your early 
likes and dislikes? Illustrate, if possi- 
ble, by characteristic incidents. 

2. Did you have many friends as a 
child? 
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3 Have you known any one child 
or group of children intimately within 
the past five years, and in what relation? 

4 Did you as a child care for na- 
ture, and were you taught to observe 
carefully? 

Mention some of the earliest obser- 
vations you are able to recall. 

5 At what age did you begin to 
read? Mention if you can the first book 
you read with real enjoyment. 

6 Did the characters in books im- 
press you as a child with the reality of 
living people? If so, have you retained 
this faculty? Mention some notable 
instances. 

7 What do you consider the 10 best 
books for children under 14 years of 
age? 

8 Characterize the author and the 
style, and outline the story of one of 
the 10 as you would tell it to some child 
of your acquaintance. 

g a) What kind of pictures did you 
care for as a child; that is, what sub- 
jects interested you most? Mention by 
subject any that you may remember. 

b) What kind of pictures do you care 
for now? Mention six by subject, giv- 
ing the name of the artist if possible. 

10 a) Mention six events or incidents 
of the Revolutionary war that you would 
choose to illustrate by pictures for chil- 
dren under 14 years of age. 

b) Mention 10 books—stories, po- 
ems, biography, or history—that you 
would select to interest children in the 
Revolutionary war. 

c) Mention and briefly characterize 
three of the leading characters of the 
Revolutionary war with whose portraits 
children should become familiar. 

Questions might be multiplied, but 
these, if taken in connection with read- 
ing aloud (both poetry and prose), 
would serve to bring out the main fac- 
tors in library work with children, which 
are, as I have stated: Personal knowl- 
edge of children and of their books; 
some appreciation of good pictures; 
and the recognition of related things 
and the tracing of their connection in 
books, in art, and in life. Perception 
of this, the underlying principle of all 
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true educational work (illustrated by 
question 10), might be very dim; but 
the capacity or the non-capacity for 
its development would be clearly evi- 
denced by a paper written in answer to 
the above questions. 


General library training in its relation to spe- 
cial training for children’s work 


The children’s librarian who is ex- 
pected to know or to be able to find out 
“while you wait,” “who shot the first 
gorilla, and where it was done,” to be 
able to identify any book in her collec- 
tion with neither a ithor, title, nor sub- 
ject-matter for a guide, can hardly have 
too much practice in chasing fugitive 
facts, in compiling reference lists, and 
in meeting different kinds of people in 
connection with a great variety of sub- 
jects. 

She will need sufficient practice in all 
kinds of routine work to enable her to 
accomplish such work easily and with 
a well-regulated economy of time and 
strength. Facility in all manner of de- 
tail work, if held in subordination to 
the work itself, is a most necessary part 
of a student’s equipment. 

In the classifying and the cataloging 
of her books, and in the preparation of 
bulletins and analytical lists, the chil- 
dren’s librarian will put to the test her 
training in classification and in catalog- 
ing. 

It has been possible during the past 
two years to give to the students of our 
general course in library training some , 
practice in the more distinctive features 
of children’s work. They have been 
brought into contact with the children 
through the ordinary channels of wait- 
ing uponthem, They have been brought 
into contact with the children’s books 
by means of analytical work, by solv- 
ing problems for individual children, 
and by making lists upon various sub- 
jects for children of varying age and 
of different tastes. They have been 
brought into contact with pictures by 
clipping from old papers and maga- 
zines, classifying the clippings by sub- 
ject for exhibition work or for scrap- 
books. They have been given some 
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practice in mounting pictures and in 
printing copies of the text to be used 
for exhibitions. They have analyzed 
the children’s papers and magazines for 
the weekly bulletin, and new books have 
been offered for their inspection before 
being placed upon the shelves. They 
have assisted in the preparation and 
have helped to carry forward two exhi- 
bitions—the Hero exhibition and the 
Spring exhibition—and they have as- 
sisted in the preparation for an exhibi- 
tion of children’s authors and one of 
animals, to be given in the early fall. 
For the Author exhibition, each mem- 
ber of the class has written a biograph- 
ical sketch. 

The class has listened to lectures upon 
the various phases of children’s library 
work as carried on by other libraries. 
They have been directed to the best 
children’s lists and to the best articles 
upon children’s reading. Careful ob- 
servation of their work, which, through 
lack of time, has been more or less su- 
perficial, and some comparison of expe- 
rience, strengthens our conviction that 
there is great need for a special train- 
ing in library work with children; and 
this brings me to— 


Special training for library work with children 


I have outlined what seem to us to be 
the most urgent needs of the children’s 
librarian: 

Knowledge of children; oftheir books; 
of good pictures; and the recognition 
of their interrelationship, or a sense of 
the fitness of things. 

These needs might be met, in part, 
in a special course, with regard to the 
children, by a judicious alternation of 
practical experience with children and 
of reading and studying about them, 
and in the reading of poetry and bi- 
ography; with regard to children’s 
books, by actual reading of the books 
themselves, and by a great variety of 
field work of the nature of that which 
is so admirably presented in the Cleve- 
land List for third grade teachers 

It will be impossible to give to the 
special student of children’s work a 
thorough acquaintance with children’s 
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books until we shall have become better 
acquainted with the books themselves, 
rather than with their reputations, for 
we do not, as yet, know our books well 
enough to use them as we might. Con- 
stant comparison of experiences by 
children’s librarians concerning the 
books children of different libraries are 
reading, and have read, and what they 
think about them, would do more than 
anything else just now for the cause of 
children’s reading. It is not enough to 
give students lists of best books nor 
lists of tabooed books; they will need 
clear, definite statements regarding the 
contents of the books. If we are to be 
told, as we often are, that our children’s 
histories are inaccurate; that their books 
of science are out of date, or that they 
are filled with errors; that their stories 
are sentimental or sensational, that they 
are lacking in stimulus or that they are 
too stimulating, then we need to be told 
more. We need to know just where to 
find the good points and the weak 
points. 

Is there not a tradition among libra- 
rians concerning children’s authors and 
children’s reading at present, and would 
it not be well worth while to begin to 
consider a list of children’s books that 
shall be carefully evaluated by special- 
ists? 

With pictures there are possibilities 
as great, under some conditions greater 
possibilities, than with books. The stu- 
deat should be taught to look at pic- 
tures from the double standpoint of 
their art value and their practical util- 
ity in the illustration of a given subject. 
One needs to be capable not only of 
recognizing, appreciating, and using the 
best when it is to be had, but equally 
capable of using the material at hand 
in the most effective manner possible. 

There are many subjects which might 
enter into the special course of training 
for library work with children—story 
telling, both reproductive and original, 
with pictures and without their aid, 
would be worthy of consideration. 
Practice in the condensation of a sub- 
ject without sacrificing the interest, if 
subjected to the searching criticism of 
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the children, would be one of the most 
valuable parts of the training. This 
exercise might take the form of brief 
biographies, stories, or descriptions to 
be used in connection with picture 
exhibitions and with scrapbooks. By 
some such means, perhaps, we may 
come to the better solution of the most 
difficult of all our problems—enough 
interesting and well-written children’s 
books to go round. 

Some knowledge of the public school 
curriculum is absolutely essential, like- 
wise a knowledge of local topography. 
The possibilities resulting from codp- 
eration with teachers and parents, and 
some of the means of affecting such co- 
operation, should be pointed out. The 
relation of child study and of experi- 
mental psychology to the problems of 
our work is yet to be determined. That 
a certain amount of practical psychol- 
ogy is essential to any successful work 
with children is beyond dispute. 

The multiplication of subjects in such 
a course as has been suggested would 
defeat the very object which is: train- 
ing in clear thinking on the subjects of 
children’s books and pictures, and in 
the perception of their interrelation- 
ship, rather than in imitation and de- 
pendence on the letter of what has been 
taught, or on mechanical devices. To 
be capable of understanding and appre- 
ciating children, and of knowing what 
is inside of their books, implies, of ne- 
cessity, the power to bring them to- 
gether, or, if needful, to keep them apart. 


The opening of the first free public 
library and reading room in the large 
and wealthy city of Niirnberg makes 
one reflect with wonderment on the al- 
most universal lack of such institutions 
in German cities. This is, no doubt, to 
be accounted for by the existence of so 
many excellent libraries open to schol- 
ars and of the popular Lehrerbibliothe- 
ken, which, to a certain extent, meet 
the wants of the middle and lower 
classes. But the foundation of free pub- 
lic libraries of a higher order, with well- 
appointed reading rooms, has com- 
menced at last.—W. Y. Post. 
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The Library as an Inspirational 
Force 
Sam Walter Foss, Librarian, Somerville,Mass. 


A library has no especial reason for 
self-felicitation simply because it dis- 
tributes a large number of books. In 
fact, it is possible for it to give outa 
very large number of books and do more 
harm than good. The test question to 
ask is: Is it grinding out a product of 
enlightened and symmetrical men and 
women? Is it transforming the com- 
munity into intellectual, thoughtful, bet- 
ter equipped, more roundly developed 
citizens? Is it making life any ampler, 
is it making men any manilier, is it mak- 
ing the world any better? If there is 
any library that cannot answer these 
questions affirmatively, its librarians are 
doddering their lives away in useless 
activity, and receiving a salary without 
rendering any real service in return. 
The activities of such a library are use- 
less contortions, and the taxpayers have 
a right to protest against its further ex- 
istence. 

What can a librarian do to make his 
library an inspirational force? In the 
first place he must be as accessible as a 
turnpike road. It seems to me that he 
can do more good by talking to people 
than in any other way. To do this, of 
course, it is a prerequisite that he should 
knowsomething. I have no faith inthe 
miserable heresy that a librarian who 
reads islost. A librarian who does not 
read would better not be found in the 
first place. A librarian who does not 
read is simply a stable keeper for books. 
He maysee to it that they are well blank- 
eted, groomed, and put in the proper 
stalls, and that the various implements 
about his stable are kept in good order; 
but such a librarian will never be mis- 
taken for an intellectual giant in his 
community. Let him know the books 
he handles so that he can talk with 
schoolgirls about Sophie May and Vir- 
ginia Townsend, and with boys about 
Henty and Brooks and Knox and But- 
terworth. Let him be able to discuss 
Herbert Spencerand David Harum with 
equal zest, and know something about 
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Kant and a good deal about Kipling, and 
venerate Marcus Aurelius, and not de- 
spise Mark Twain. His mind should 
be a live coal in its love for books, and 
then nestle up to other minds and let 
them get ignited also. 

But it may be said that a librarian 
hasn’t the time for such extensive read- 
ing. Did you ever know a boy who 
couldn’t findtimeto play? One always 
finds time to do the thing he loves to 
do; and a man who has a genuine love 
for reading will find time for it even in 
a library. 

One of the greatest longings that any 
soul can have is a longing for some one 
to talk with who is interested in identi- 
cal subjects. 

A librarian, through personal inter- 
course,can become a powerfully educa- 
tive influence in his community, and start 
intellectual impulses that will not sub- 
side during his lifetime, but go on widen- 
ing and blessing indefinitely. Let him 
become the father confessor of minds 
in his town or city; the priest of the in- 
tellect, to whom all men shall bring all 
their mental problems, all their dubious 
enigmas of the brain. He will not be 
able to solve all their puzzles or untie 
all their knots; but perhaps he will be 
able to hold the candle for a little-while 
while they struggle with the knots them- 
selves. Let him always hold the can- 
dle, and talk pleasantly while he is 
holding it. 

This matter of being pleasant in a 
library is really the first and great com- 
mandment. There should be an air of 
welcome inside that is pleasanter than 
the sunshine outdoors. The deathlike 
stillness and tomblike hush, the sepul- 
chral gloom, the graveyard silence that 
sometimes prevails in libraries, should 
not be encouraged. Make people feel 
at home. The library here can learn a 
good lesson from the barroom. There 
are no signs up ina barroom intimating 

. that loud talking is not allowed, nobody 
walks on tiptoes, everybody is welcomed 
heartily and encouraged to stay, and 

- men find a sympathetic friendliness 

there who find it nowhere else. John 

Wesley said we should not ailow the 
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devil to monopolize all the good tunes. 
The library should not allow the bar- 
room to monopolize all the spirit of 
human friendliness and good cheer. I 
am sincerely glad that the old type of 
librarian is passing out—a man so dig- 
nified that children were afraid of him, 
whose face was so long that his chin 
dragged onthe floor. We want human 
men with blood in them in a library; 
men who like men and love children; 
men who can make themselves agree- 
able to men, women, children, and dogs. 
Let us make life as pleasant in a library 
as a mother’s twilight hour with her 
children, and we shall raise up great 
families for the afterdays, who shall 
look back upon us as their intellectual 
parents, and rise up after we are gone 
and call our memories blessed. 

There are three classes of books— 
books that give pleasure, books that 
give information, and books that give 
inspiration. The first class has its thou- 
sands of readers, the second its hundreds, 
the third itstens. It is a good thing to 
read books for pleasure—it is the most 
innocent kind of drunkenness I know 
about; but that reading books merely 
for pleasure may develop into a kind of 
intellectual dissipation is something that 
we know from experience; for who is 
there of us who has not sinned? But 
reading books merely for pleasure is 
something we should outgrow in child- 
hood, just as we do stilts and marbles 
and the game of tag. It is a better 
thing to read books for information. It 
is one of the healthiest joys of the nor- 
mal mind to be forever learning some- 
thing; forever learning and forever 
coming to the knowledge of the truth. 
It is the best thing, however, to read 
books for inspiration. And this 1s a 
class of readers into which many of the 
frequenters of the public libraries never 
graduate. Ah! the pity of it! Books 
that lift us out of ourselves and the fogs 
and fumes and dust of our little tread- 
mill routines into the ampler ether of 
loftier altitudes—into the grandeurs of 
life! Emerson and Shakespeare and 
Wordsworth andWhitman—do men love 
such as these and remain little men? 
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No, this is the meat from which giants 
are grown; here is the food for souls. 
Now it seems to me it is the duty of the 
good librarian, one who believes in the 
august nature of his profession, to lead 
up his readers by all devices within his 
power, by imperceptible gradations, 
through the books that please and the 
books that inform, to the books that in- 
spire. And the librarian who drops a 
boy before he learns to love John Mil- 
ton has only brought him half his jour- 
ney, and has dropped him before he has 
reached the destination to which his fare 
was paid. 

Why do not people read the best 
books? One reason is they never see 
them. It is a librarian’s business to 
keep them in sight, his next business is 
to read them himself, and his next busi- 
ness is to talk about them whenever he 
can get an audience of fifty, or five, or 


one; to write about them in his monthly" 


bulletins and let every man know he can 
get them, and welcome, by stretching 
out his hand. We all know how Tom 
Sawyer got his fence painted. He made 
all the boys in his neighborhood believe 
that fence painting was great fun. The 
librarian should make all the boys in his 
neighborhood believe that reading the 
best books is genuine pleasure. They 
can be brought to an appreciation of 
this pleasure as one is brought to the 
height of a tableland of a great conti- 
nent, by gradations so gradual that they 
seem to be walking on a flat surface. 

I believe that the great destiny of the 
public library is as yet but faintly fore- 
seen. The plain truth is that the library 
has not tried yet to do its best. It has 
opened its doors and let people come 
in, if they so desire, or if they happen 
to be passing that way. No successful 
auctioneer does business according to 
any such method. On the contrary he 
lifts up his voice to all it may concern, 
and to all that do not care that there are 
about to be great bargains at his place. 
The business man who opens his store 
and then forever holds his peace has his 
solitude very infrequently interrupted 
by customers. The church that has no 
missionary spirit is as tepid as the old 
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church of Laodecea. The schoolmas- 
ter whose pupils absent themselves too 
frequently collects his daily audience, 
even if he has to call in the services of 
the truant officer. All this is written to 
intimate that the library should have 
something of the same wisdom. I do 
not believe it should always wait for 
people to come to it; it should go to 
the people. Every family in every city 
or town where there is a library should 
be offered a library card, or as many 
cards as it has adult members. Some- 
times there is so much red tape pre- 
requisite to obtaining a library card that 
a bashful man does not dare to make the 
attempt. Let us not shut the people off 
from the books that they have paid for 
by a barbed wire fence of red tape. Let 
every man or woman, yes, or child, too, 
that is old enough, be personally can- 
vassed and offered a library card. Then 
sell him a catalog at cost price, or bet- 
ter still, at less than cost, and tell him 
how to use it. Ah, but our trustees will 
say, this will cost something. Yes, it 
will cost something, but it will be a tre- 
mendously profitable investment, and 
pay immense dividends later on in a 
more intelligent citizenship and wiser 
and happier men... . 

From all this I wish it might be in- 
ferred that no librarian can be too great 
for his position. It is not easy for him 
to have too much knowledge, too much 
tact, too much consecration to his work, 
too exalted an estimate of his possibili- 
ties. He should not have a mind with 
a flange on it, so that it forever runs on 
the same rail along the dusty roadbeds 
of routine. Let him originate, let him 
innovate, let him blaze his path with the 
pioneers—let him think. 


. In the new Welsh catalog of the 
Cardiff library, the Joneses, great and 
small, occupy 58 columns. Altogether 
they number 383 authors, 24 of whom 
bear the simple name of John. It cost 
the collaborators whole days some- 
times to find out who and what a cer- 
tain “John Jones” was, but they man- 
aged somehow to trace him to earth. 
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Free Access to the Shelves 


Sue C. Nicholls, Ft Atkinson (Wis.) public 
library 


Does access to the shelves add to the 
interest which people feel in their li- 
brary, or does it simply gratify a child- 
ish desire to handle the books, or does 
it help the librarian, who so often re- 
sembles “the old woman who lived in a 
shoe?” 

Judging froma small librarian’s point 
of view it may do all of these things, 
but most of all it really adds to the in- 
terest of the people by making them 
fee] at home among the books. 

These disadvantages, like all their 
tribe, do not appear at first; but they 
bide their time, and choose it with spe- 
cial reference to the confusion of the 
librarian, who, thrilled with the idea of 
the brotherhood of man has swung open 
the gate and indicated to her brothers 
(most of whom are sisters) that the way 
to the shelves is open if they choose to 
go. They do choose to go, and just 
then in comes somebody who knows 
your theory, and holds an opposite one, 
and finds you surrounded, hedged in, 
unable to get to your desk—a fright- 
ful example of the truth of the no- 
access-to-the-shelves belief. 

But by and by the little panic is over, 
and you wish you hadn't been so nerv- 
ous, not to say cross, and when some 
of those people come again and look 
friendly, and take pains mot to swarm 
around in the way, you begin to think 
maybe it’s worth while, after all, to hold 
to your theory. 

But beware! Sometimes the saddest 
faced mortal outside the railing, who 
affects you so strangely, once inside de- 
velops into a veritable savage, and with 
serene disregard of heaven’s first law 
keeps on turning the books upside 
down, “wrong side to,” in short ‘‘makes 
hay” of them, so that, for the moment 
again, you lose faith in humanity, and 
become a pessimist of the deepest dye. 
Still, none of these things should move 
us, for, while they may lessen the aver- 
age of life among librarians, do they 
not also tend toward the prevention of 
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overcrowding in the profession? The 
other day two teachers stood waiting 
while a lively crowd of small boys was 
being supplied with favorite books, and 
one was heard to murmur to the other: 
It’s worse than teaching. Now, this 
could not possibly be construed into 
anything quite complimentary to any- 
one, but evidently the teacher had had 
a hard day, and was sympathetically 
watching another’s trials, and trying to 
count her own mercies. 

In allowing access to the shelves, not 
according to the original usage of the 
library, but from your own conviction 
that it is reasonable and desirable, one 
of the difficulties to encounter is, how 
to deal with people who seem to sus- 
pect the librarian of favoritism. They 
do not accuse you—like Josiah Allen, 
they “don’t say a word, but keep a 
actin’,” and you can’t convince them 
that there cannot possibly be any ob- 
ject in keeping anyone from the shelves 
except when it is a case of too many at 
once. They must convince themselves, 
which I rejoice to say does not take as 
long as you might suppose, sometimes. 

I think it is Oliver Wendell Holmes 
who considers that one of the require- 
ments in the makeup of a gentleman 
is that as a child he should have tum- 
bled about in a library. The public 
library is as near as most of our boys 
and girls will ever come to many books; 
and if Squeers and Pestalozzi were right 
in their educational views, then people 
must learn to browse by browsing, and 
how can they unless they have access to 
the shelves? 


Poorly-bound Books 


To the Editor of Pustic LiBRaRIEs: 

Some time ago we inserted in copies 
of Holmes, Southworth, and Wilson a 
slip reading as follows: 

Notice—Owing to the inferior paper, 
poor type, and excessive price of this 
author’s works, no more copies will be 
added to the library until a better edi- 
tion is issued. 

We are today sending back copies of 
Wilson which are marked throughout 
by broken type, not to mention poor 
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paper. It occurs to me, however, that 
the action of one library will have little 
effect on the publisher, but if all the 
public libraries in the country would 
bind themselves not to purchase another 
copy of any book that is as poorly made 
as the books above mentioned, it would 
compel publishers to get out a better 
edition. They are, of course, not books 
that we wish to stimulate the circulation 
of, and, perhaps, their general bad 
makeup may furnish a palpable reason 
for excluding them from the library 
altogether. We have not ventured to 
do so thus far, though we are cutting 
down the number of copies. United ac- 
tion among the libraries would, I think, 
have considerable effect on the publish- 
ers of this class of books, the principal 
sales of which must be among the public 
libraries, as the readers of such books 
are not book-buying people. Can we 
not have concerted action that will se- 
cure a better edition at a lower price? 
F. M. CrunpeEn, LIBRARIAN. 
St Louis public library. 


New Books for Young People 


Among the new books of January are 
many which will be interesting to young 
people. First may be mentioned Win- 
gate’s What shall our boys do for a liv- 
ing? (174-W) which tells about all sorts 
of occupations and the advantages and 
disadvantages of each. Hopkins’ Twen- 
tieth century magic (793-1 H3) describes 
tricks, also how to make apparatus with 
which to perform them. Flags of all 
kinds are described, with pictures, in 
Holden’s Our country’s flag, and the 
flags of foreign countries (g29-H6). 
Several good books about the United 
States have just been published. Hale’s 
Historic Boston and its neighborhood 
(917.44-H2), and Carpenter’s Travels 
through North America (917-C2), will 
suit the younger ones, and Earle’s Home 
life in colonial days (917.3-E), Bacon’s 
Historic pilgrimages in New England 
(917.4-B2), and Powel’s Historic towns 
of New England (974-P1), while writ- 
ten for grown people, will also be inter- 
esting to bright boys and girls. They 
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are all well illustrated, and the last- 
named contains a chapter on Salem by 
the Rev. G. D. Latimer. There are 
three interesting new books of legends, 
Higginson’s Tales of the enchanted is- 
lands of the Atlantic (398-H8), Church’s 
Heroes of chivalry and romance (398- 
C11),and W. V.’s golden legend (C160.1), 
the latter containing legends of the 
saints, etc. A new writer of historical 
stories, after the style of Henty, is Her- 
bert Havens, three of whose books are 
Fighter in green (H323.4), In the grip 
of the Spaniard (H323.5), Paris at bay 
(H323.6).—Salem Bulletin. 


Rank of University Librarians 


We are going through an evolution, 
from the time when the librarian was 
only a variety of janitor charged with 
the watchcare of the college library. 
Some years ago it was thought a suffi- 
cient recognition if the librarian was 
put on the plane of a professor; but when 
we see in our universities now great 
libraries, with a large staff of active 
workers, it is plain that the only logical 
position of the head librarian is that of 
a dean of a department. The library is 
the laboratory of every department in 
the university. It ought to be, and usu- 
ally is, open on holidays and vacations, 
while the work of the professors stops; 
and while the daily hours of the class- 
room are often completed at 3 o’clock 
in the afternoon, the best libraries are 
open till 11 atnight. Animpartial jury, 
considering the amount and quality of 
work required, its influence on all the 
other departments, and its intrinsic value 
to the university, would be bound to say 
that at the least the library should have 
as full recognition in dignity and salary 
as any other department. If it is large 
and efficient, with a corps of assistants, 
the head librarian should rank as dean. 
In smaller institutions, with limited re- 
sources and few assistants, the least that 
could be done would be to recognize 
the head librarian as a full professor at 
the head of a department, with tutors 
and assistants under him. 

MeEtvit DEwEY. 
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Assistants’ Associations and Train- 
ing Classes in England* 
M. S. R. James 


Hitherto the training of an assistant 
for the proper fulfillment of his functions 
has not been considered of sufficient im- 
portance in England to justify any spe- 
cial consideration on his behalf. It 
has been very hard indeed to convince 
those who would most benefit by the 
efficient intelligent service of assistants 
in their libraries, that a properly trained 
assistant is worth more in time and 
money to a library than any number of 
enthusiastic, incompetent persons. 

The absolutely complacent satisfac- 
tion with things as they are in this re- 
spect, as against an improved order, has 
made it very hard to enforce proper 
recognition of the necessity of proper 
training in library routine and detail. 

At the basis of active objection I be- 
lieve lies the fear that if the standard 
of library assistantship is raised, and if 
librarians are trained other than by the 
old system of apprenticeship, which it 
must be admitted has its distinct ad- 
vantages, there will be a severer strug- 
gle for the available berths, already few 
in number, and the consequent lowering 
of the equally meager remuneration. 
So that this question resolves itself into 
one of economics, and the difficulty has 
been and is that the laborer is not con- 
sidered sufficiently worthy of his hire 
in this particular work, and therefore 
really well-educated persons, who nat- 
urally expect some immediate return 
on the outlay for their education and 
equipment in life, cannot afford to enter 
a service which, however interesting it 
may be, cannot hold out any chances 
of an adequate livelihood, competent 
remuneration, or ultimate preferment. 
Therefore the class from which the li- 
brary assistant is usually evolved is not 
what is understood in the fullest sense 
of the word as “educated”; there being 
a great difference between training 
and education, though the two words 
are sometimes used synonymously. In 


* Read at A. L. A. meeting, 1898. 
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making these notes it must be under- 
stood that the assistants of whom I 
speak are employed in free public li- 
braries established under the Acts, and 
that the basis of the average assistant 
is that of the seventh standard of the 
board school, helped out by evening 
study and other forms of self-improve- 
ment. These assistants are generally 
taken on directly they leave school, at 
the ages of 14 to 16, and do not receive 
more than 5 to 7 and 10 shillings per 
week. They are usually placed in charge 
of the newspaper and periodical room, 
where they are of more or less use, as 
the case may be. It is a hopeful sign 
of the times that some large libraries 
are now requiring would-be assistants 
to pass acertain form of elementary ex- 
amination beforeengagement. Half of 
these boy assistants, for they are very 
seldom girls, if at all bright, seeing 
there is very little opportunity for them 
in such a sphere, leave the library for 
positions which will give them a larger 
experience and a better chance in life. 
Some, however, remain, and under the 
tuition of the librarian, who in most 
cases is too much occupied to give 
sufficient attention to the education of 
his staff, become assistants and sub- 
librarians, working from the bottom 
round of the ladder upwards. This 
method of training, it cannot be denied, 
has its advantages as before said, but it 
also cannot be denied that much time 
is wasted and much material, not to 
speak of opportunity, in acquiring the 
proper qualifications for the discharge 
of the work of a library worthily and 
well. Personality, except with a few li- 
brarians, is not sufficiently considered, 
and the public is experimented on by 
apprentice hands, much to the detri- 
ment of both library and library fre- 
quenters. 

So much for the old order which, 
under stress of circumstances, must give 
place to new, 

As far back as the genesis of the L. A. 
U. K., members of this body appear to 
have had a protoplasmic feeling that 
some sort of preparation for the proper 
fulfillment of the duties of assistant was 
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necessary. The only practical outcome 
of this sensation, for at the outset it was 
little more, was a scheme of examina- 
tion of which the assistants did not avail 
themselves, not having had sufficient en- 
couragement or help giventhem, to real- 
ize the importance of such a scheme, or 
to prepare themselves for it. However, 
in 1881-2, H R. Tedder, in speaking of 
librarianship as a profession, a rank it 
has not yet attained, commented on the 
need of technical knowledge, and the 
L.A. U. K.,in addition to the examina- 
tion committee which it appointed, soon 
after gave lists of books recommended 
to students wishing to take the exam- 
ination. Even this did not reach the 
assistants for various reasons, and as 
younger members of the art and craft 
arose, they evinced for them a laud- 
able desire for self-improvement and 
greater systematic knowledge of their 
work. In the winter of 1892 a meeting 
was held at Liverpool, at which two 
papers on the subject of training asa 
necessity were discussed. (Ogle 4:319, 
“Library,” 1892; James 4:312 “Library,” 
1892.) 

The outcome of this discussion was 
the formation of a special committee 
to arrange a program for a summer 
school to be held in July. This, the 
first school, was held on July 18, 1893, 
lasting aweek. The program consisted 
of lectures, visits to libraries, and dem- 
onstrations; 45 students attended, two 
women among the number. Prizes were 
offered for the best report. This at- 
tempt exceeded all expectations, and 
equally successful schools were held in 
1894 and 1895. At the meeting of 1895 
the library assistants themselves, feel- 
ing that they could mutually help each 
other by discussions on their work, and 
promote an esprit de corps, determined 
to form an association of their own, 
which though entirely separate, and not 
affiliated to the L. A. U. K., should yet 
avail itself of the parent’ association’s 
assistance. This determination was ar- 
rived at because the students felt that 
while the L. A.U. K. was extremely help- 
ful and advantageous, its time was ab- 
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sorbed by larger issues than those pre- 
senting themselves to the student of 
library technique, or would-be assistant. 
Moreover the L. A. U. K. had no regu- 
larly published journal or periodical 
through which students could obtain in- 
formation. They agreed in order to 
avoid criticism to eschew all such ques- 
tions as the contest of long hours, Sun- 
day labor, or any other such econom- 
ically vexed questions. It was to be 
solely for the mutual advancement of 
the assistant in his work, and it was en- 
couraged by the support of the older 
members of the L. A. U. K., who gave 
their sympathy, and, in some instances, 
their help. 

The plan of the L. A. A. was similar 
to that of the L.A. U. K., the assistants 
holding monthly meetings at which they 
read papers and had discussions, en- 
deavoring in all instances to obtain the 
help of experienced men in the profes- 
sion; realizing some recreation was ne- 
cessary they occasionally had smoking 
concerts and entertainments; they also 
formed a nucleus of a library of their 
own. Shortly after the formation of 
this association a corner in the Li- 
brary was devoted entirely to their in- 
terests, and but for the erratic appear- 
ance of this periodical would have been 
very valuable, as far as it went, indeed 
was so; but the uncertainty of itsappear- 
ance, and the necessity for students all 
over the kingdom to communicate 
with one another, made the assistants 
consider the advisability of having a pe- 
riodical of their own, and after due con- 
sideration a small feuilleton was issued 
by the assistants’ association, commenc- 
ing January, 1898. The L. A. U.K. de- 
siring to assist the L. A. A. as much as 
possible invited a delegation to be pre- 
sent at a meeting of the summer school 
committee, in order to hear from them 
their needs, and to find out .how best 
they could meet them. The report of 
the summer school of 1897 was most 
encouraging, and in order to see if more 
could not be done to promote the tech- 
nical training of librarians, libraries were 
canvassed to find out how many stu- 
dents would avail themselves of the 
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opportunity of attending classes in Li- 
brary economy should the committee 
be able to establish these in the winter 
months. Enough replies were received 
to justify the committee in attempting 
to arrange for them, and they forth- 
with entered into communication with 
the technical education board of the 
- London County council, hoping to re- 
ceive a grant from that body in aid of 
the scheme. It was, however, found 
impracticable to accept their scheme, 
and the association proceeded to draft 
a program of its own, which consisted 
of courses of lectures by competent 
and experienced persons. The inau- 
gural meeting, under the chairmanship 
of Sir John Lubbock, was held on Feb- 
ruary 25, 1898, and the address given 
by the Rt. Hon. and Rt. Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of London. The classes were 
opened, in courses varying from 7 to 
10 lectures, and including cataloging, 
bookbinding, elementary bibliography, 
and historical printing. A course of 
lectures on paleography was at the 
same time being given at the British 
School of economics, which was brought 
before the notice ot the assistants. As 
these classes have only recently been 
established it is impossible to say any- 
thing definite as to their probable suc- 
cess, though it may here be mentioned 
that the attendance has been far more 
satisfactory than the most sanguine of 
those instrumental in their inception 
had anticipated; 32 seniors, Ig juniors, 
and 7 unattached students, most of 
them from London libraries, having at- 
tended. A grant for the expenses of 
these classes was made by the L. A. U. 
K., and the students’ fees themselves 
brought in over 420, so that after pay- 
ing all expenses a small balance was left 
on hand. The secretary of the educa- 
tion committee of the L.A. U. K. will be 
pleased to receive reports, or any kind 
of information with regard to the work 
that is being done so well with similar 
aims in America, as will also the sec- 
retary of the Library assistants’ associa- 
tion, who is anxious to obtain every- 
thing published on this subject for the 
library. 
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The traveling library work of Kane 
Co., Ill., can be done in every county 
in the country, and this may be a hint 
to some one else to begin. Of course 
every county and every neighborhood 
may have to arrange different details. 

In Kane county we have about 100 
square miles with 15 townships, each 6 
miles square. In the east tier of town- 
ships are situated the manufacturing 
cities and towns of Carpentersville, 
Dundee, Elgin, St Charles, Geneva, Ba- 
tavia, Aurora, and Montgomery, with 
Fox river flowing through each. West 
from the river lies a rich farming coun- 
try, largely peopled with men and 
women of foreign birth and speech with 
American born children. Here and 
there are small towns and farming ham- 
lets. 

The river towns are plentifully sup- 
plied with women’s clubs, and many of 
these have joined to form a county fed- 
eration for social, educational, and phil- 
anthropic purposes. This organization 
was completed in April, 1898, and, pend- 
ing the final action, the work on travel- 


ing libraries was begun in March, by 


the gathering into one office room in 
Elgin and one house in Batavia books, 
magazines, and pictures, to be distrib- 
uted among the ungraded schools of 
the county as supplementary reading. 
These were also to be sent, through the 
pupils, into the homes, for the enter- 
tainment of the parents, many of whom 
cannot read much English, but enjoy 
the pictures and easy reading. 

As a result of the federation meet- 
ings and correspondence a small club 
in a farming town was found that was 
willing to take charge of and circulate 
a library, the Wednesday club of Hamp- 
shire. About the same time the Cul- 
ture club, of Chicago, offered to send 
about 600 books and magazines to any- 
one desiring them. These two clubs 
were placed in communication, and the 
first traveling library was placed in 
April, 1898. 

Meantime, hearing of this beginning, 
the women in two farming hamlets are 
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organizing small clubs to receive books, 
and two small libraries, of 20 to 50 
books, are ready in the hands of the 
educational department of the Geneva 
Improvement association and Elgin 
Woman’s club to forward when called 
for. 

It is part of the plan to find an indi- 
vidual who will take charge of a small 
library and superintend its distribution 
when there is not enough interest to 
form a club, as it is a lamentable fact 
that in many neighborhoods here the 
people must be made hungry before 
they will call for food. 

During the next quarter of a century 
we hope to find that many farm neigh- 
borhoods and every school district will 
be ready to receive and enjoy the trav- 
eling library. 

So far no money is needed. Pictures, 
books and magazines have been donated 
from the homes. Many of the books 
have paper covers, but many are good 
fiction, and solid reading also, in these 
cheaper covers. Many garrets in the 
river towns groan under the weight of 
discarded children’s books and maga- 
zines, and adult magazines, waiting to 
be bound, but hopelessly waiting, while 
the hard-working farmer and his over- 
worked wife are sadly in need of this 
very material to brighten their dull and 
monotonous lives. 

This will be slow work, with many 
disappointments; but we are working 
on long lines, with a firm faith in the 
future and in the value of our cause, 
and we hope to eventually carry the day, 
through the enthusiasm of the women 
at each end of the line. 

FRANCES LE BARON, 
Chairman library committee Illinois 
federation woman’s clubs. 


The Congressional library now con- 
tains 800,000 printed volumes, includ- 
ing the law library of 100,000 volumes, 
240,000 pamphlets, 210,000 pieces of 
music, 25,000 original manuscripts, 
60,000 graphic arts, and 45,000 bound 
volumes of newspapers and periodicals. 
The present shelving is said to be suffi- 
cient to accommodate 2,000,000v. 


Catholic Books. 


The following list has been prepared 
in answer to requests from many libra- 
rians who are anxious to serve a constit- 
uency which claim they do not find in 
the public library books which deal with 
questions of vital importance to them. 

It is one of Catholic books which 
will interest the general reader, and 
ought to be in public libraries, not as 
a concession to Catholic constituency, 
but as Catholic literature, or sources 
of information regarding Catholic sub- 
jects, in which every reader or patron 
of public libraries is interested. A list 
of purely Catholic literature would be 
a long one. 

This list was prepared by the Rev. 
Francis H. Gavisk, of Indianapolis, a 
cultured and progressive clergyman, 
esteemed and beloved by everyone who 
knows him regardless of religious affil- 
iations. 


Bible. Douay ed. (Catholic version). 

Chapters of Bible study. Heuser. 

Christ, in type and prophecy. Maas. 

Ages of faith. Digby. 4 vols. 

_—— of dogmatic theology. Hunter. 3 
vols. 

Faith of our fathers. Gibbons (Cardinal). 

Christian heritage. Cardinal Gibbons. 

Notes on Ingersol. Lambert. 

History of the mass. O’Brien. 

A Christian apology. Schanz. 

End of controversy. Milner. 

Fabiola. Wiseman. 

Catholic dictionary. 

History of Catholic church in United States. 
Shea. 

History of the German people. Jannsen. 

Life of Christ. Fouard. 

Life of St Paul. Fouard. 

Life of St Peter. Fouard. 

Chair of St Peter. Murphy. 

The Creed explained. Devine. 

The Commandments explained. Devine. 

Catholic belief. Di Bruno. 

“Stonyhurst” series of Catholic nme A 

Metaphysics of the schools. Harper, S. J. 

Science and religion. Zahm. 

Christian anthropology. Thein. 

History of Anglo-Saxon church. Lingard. 

History of England. Lingard. 13 vols. 

Universal church history. Alzog-Pabisch 
Byrne. 3 vols. 

History of the councils. Hefele. 

Edward VI. and Book of common prayer. 
Gasquet. 

Henry VIII. and the English monasterie. 
Gasquet. 

History of the reformation. Cobbett. 
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_ History of the Protestant reformation. Spald- 
ing. 
Recollections. Aubrey de Vere. 
Life of Cardinal Wiseman. 2 vols. 
_ Phases of thought and criticism. Bro. Aza- 
rias. 
Philosophy of Literature. Bro. Azarias. 
Books and reading. Bro. Azarias. 
Catholic and Protestant ciwlization. Balmes. 
Bible, science and faith. Zahm. 
American republic. Brownson. 
Lectures and sermons. P.N. Burke, O. P. 
Catechism of the Catholic religion, No. 1. 
Deharbe. 
Church and the age. Hecker. 
Columbus, Life of. Tarducci. 
(Faber’s works.) 
(Newman’s works.) 
Genius of Christianity. Chateaubriand. 
Ireland, history of. McGeoghan and Mitchell. 
Lacordaire's conferences. § vols. 
Life of Father Hecker. Elliott. 
Life of Mary, Queen of Scotts. McLeod. 
Life of St Thomas of Aguin. Vaughn. 
Life of Father Matthew. Maguire. 
Christian missions. Marshall. 
Memoirs of chaplain life. Corby. 
Monks of the West. Montelambert. 
Apologia. Newman. 
Life of Leo XIII. O'Reilly. 
Oxford movement in America. Walworth. 
Reading and the mind. O’Connor. 
Books and men. Repplier. 
Points of view. Repplier. 
Poems. Father Ryan. 
Things of the mind. Spalding. 
Education and the higher life. Spalding. 
Church and the Gentile world. Thebaud. 
The Irish race. Thebaud. 
Errata of the Protestant Bible. Ward. 
Science and revealed religion. Wiseman. 
Catholic and Protestant countries compared. 
Young. 
Formation of Christendom. 4vols. Allies. 
Catholic Christianity and modern unbelief. 
Ricard. 
Hierurgia. Rock. 
Life of John Boyle O’Reilly-Roche. 
Round table of American Catholic authors. 
Round table of English Catholic authors. 
Ward's life of Cardinal Manning. 
“Dark ages.”’ Maitland. 
Faber, J. W., Life and letters. 
Callista. Newman. 
Dream of Gerontius (poem). Newman. 
History of the Popes. Pastor. 6 vols. 


An unpublished and very important 
letter of Daniel Webster appears in the 
March Scribner's, in Senator Hoar’s 
Reminiscences. It is the last anti-slav- 
ery utterance of Webster, and is dated 
August 23, 1848, and addressed to Hon. 
FE. R. Hoar. 


The Library Primer 


The chapters on the elements of li- 
brary economy, which were published 
in the opening columns of Pustic L1- 
BRARIES under the title A. L. A. Primer, 
have been remodeled by J. C. Dana, 
who compiled them in their original 
form, and will be shortly published by 
the Library Bureau under the title, A 
library primer. It will contain three 
or four times as much matter as did 
the first draft issued in Pusiic Lisra- 
RIES. This additional matter consists 
partly of new paragraphs in many of 
the chapters as they originally ap- 
peared, and partly of additional chap- 
ters treating of other phases of library 
work than those first touched on. The 
book attempts to give an outline only 
of library establishment, organization, 
and management. It covers more of 
the field than does any other book now 
obtainable. It not only takes up such 
topics as buildings, furniture and fix 
tures, trustees and librarian, book se- 
lecting, book buying, classifying and 
cataloging, charging systems, children’s 
room, reference books and reference 
work, but touches briefly also on li- 
brary work as it is connected with the 
schools and children, with women’s 
clubs, and as it is shown in home libra- 
ries and traveling libraries. 

The Primer will be fully illustrated, 
showing samples ofappliances described 
or recommended for use, giving sug- 
gestions as to methods and plans of 
work. Lists of periodicals, reference 
books, etc., are only suggestive, as of 
course these things are governed largely 
by local circumstances. 

In broadening the scope of the book 
an effort has been made to retain those 
qualities in it which would make it es- 
pecially useful to persons beginning li- 
brary work, who may be unfamiliar with 
the literature of the profession or have 
none of that literature at hand. On 
the other hand it is believed that the 
book will prove to older and more ex- 
perienced librarians interesting and sug- 
gestive. 
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CERTAIN numbers of the first volumes 
of Pustic LisprariEs have been so pop- 
ular that the supply of them here has 
been exhausted, and we can no longer 
supply them. Inquiries of the librarians 
near us have failed to bring them to 
light. We appeal, therefore, to those 
who have at various times had extra 
copies sent them, to make an effort to 
find for us the following numbers: June, 
1896; October, 1897; November, 1897, 
February, 1898; April, 1898; July, 1898; 
and October, 1898. We shall be glad to 
receive these numbers and pay a fair 
compensation forthem Please send in 
any of them that are available, stating 
price of the same. 


OnE of the helpful books of the year 
1898 is Classified reading, by Isabel 
Lawrence, of the St Cloud, Minn., State 
normal school. This is a list of books 
arranged under subjects and according 
to grades, for the school, the home and 
the library, with a bibliography of edu- 
cation. The subject divisions are peda- 
gogy and psychology, child study, ge- 
ography, history, English, nature study 
and a miscellaneous collection. School 
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librarians and teachers will find Classi- 
fied reading a valuable aid. 


PERHAPS one of the most unfortunate 
situations in the various changes going 
on among state librarians at present is 
the removal of Dr W. H. Egle from the 
state library of ‘Pennsylvania. He has 
been one of the foremost state librari- 
ans of the day, and the library under 
his charge for the past 16 years has been 
greatly benefited by his scholarly abil- 
ity and peculiar fitness for his position. 
No ground for removal is given, nor for 
the appointment, beyond the fact that 
the man who receives the latter was an 
eloquent speaker in the recent cam- 
paign. There certainly is work still for 
civil service reformers in caring for the 
“people’s universities.” 


TueE long-wished-for general index 
to the Library journal has appeared, and 
forms an important key to the invalu- 
able material which for 22 years has 
marked the stages of progress in the 
library profession. 

The index itself is the work of Freder- 
ick J. Teggart, at present librarian of 
Mechanics institute, San Francisco, who 
prepared for his own use an index to 
the Library journal as the various vol- 
umes appeared, and who now generously 
gives this work of years to the library 
profession as his contribution to the 
progress of the work. Miss Haines, of 
the Journal, prepared the material for 
the press. The users of library litera- 
ture will welcome the index as an effi- 
cient aid in their work. 


Ir is a matter of deep regret that 
sufficient advance toward an apprecia- 
tion of the significance of a National 
library has not yet been made to secure 
from even a hint of the baneful influ- 
ence of political considerations the 
magnificent institution known as the 
Congressional library. All our boasted 
progress has not yet shown any special 
evidence that governmental institutions 
have any other reason for existence for 
the most part than to serve as a source 
from which payment for political serv- 
ices, rendered to party or person, may 
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be drawn by placing these institutions 
in the hands of the persons rendering 
such service without training or knowl- 
edge not only of the functions of the 
parts, but of the existence of the parts 
themselves. The Congressional library, 
under the supervision of the newly ap- 
pointed librarian, may be the scene of 
fewer examples of lack of knowledge 
of how the public should be served 
than has been reported recently; but no 
one with any knowledge of the situa- 
tion and its demands will claim that it 
can become all it should and could be 
if a librarian, in the full sense of the 
word, were placed in charge. To say 
that the position was offered to Mr 
Putnam and refused by him is only 
begging the question. If, as was cur- 
rently reported a year and a half ago, 
Mr Putnam was offered the position 
afterwards given to Mr Young, and he 
refused it for the reason that it was so 
strongly hedged about with political 
considerations, there certainly was no 
reason to believe that in so short a time, 
without the least change in the situa- 
tion at Washington, he would give up 
his position at the head of one of the 
most desirable libraries in the country, 
with a larger salary, surrounded bya 
community in accord with his own ad- 
vanced ideas, to go where appreciation 
of culture and education often seems an 
“irridescent dream.” 

The appointment might have been 
worse than it is, but at the same time it 
is a disappointment that the opportu- 
nity to take the library out of politics 
was not utilized, and a National library, 
equal in administration and policy to 
any similar institution, inaugurated at 
this time. 


MR CRuNDEN, chairman of the revi- 
sion of the A. L. A. constitution, has 
been ill, and has asked Mr Dana to get 
the report ready for publication in 
March, if possible. Suggestions are 
called for and may be sent to members 
of the committee, but should be sent 
very soon. 

There seems to be a general desire 
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that there be created within the associ- 
ation a body somewhat akin to the pres- 
ent council, but larger in numbers and 
with much more power. If, as has been 
suggested, the present sections of the 
association be erected into departments 
with officers, and if the council be, as 
has also been suggested, made to in- 
clude representatives of state and city 
library associations, then the council 
might perhaps include a few members 
at large, the executive board, the offi- 
cers (not more than two each) of each 
section, and a representative (who must, 
of course, be a member of the A. L. A.) 
from each state or city library associa- 
tion. Withsuch an arrangement as this 
it would be possible for the A. L. A. to 
be helped financially by affiliated organ- 
izations. 

If this should be, a general secretary 
with a salary could be appointed, one 
of the things which has been considered 
and is greatly to be desired. PUBLIC 
LipRARIES has on several occasions 
pointed out the value of a permanent 
secretary, and as the field broadens and 
the work becomes more complex, the 
need of such an officer, paid a sufficient 
salary to enable him to give all his time 
to the work becomes more evident. 


THE outline of the good times pre- 
pared by the citizens of Atlanta for the 
visitors who will be at the meeting of 
the A. L. A. next May appeals very 
strongly to one who has never experi- 
enced the pleasure that seems to go al- 
ways with southern hospitality. 

Inasmuch as the meeting is to be 
held ina section where library develop- 
ment is not yet greatly advanced, the 
program will deal mainly with topics 
relating to such development, and the 
librarians of the new or small libraries 
will find it of advantage to attend the 
meeting. 

The Western librarians who expect 
to attend are requested to notify G. B. 
Meleney, travel secretary, Library Bu- 


reau, Chicago, at the earliest date pos- 
sible. 
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The committees are planning with all 
earnestness to make the Atlanta meet- 
ing one of the best ever held, and one 
that will give something of value, not 
only to the librarians who will be pres- 
ent, but one that will leave an impor- 
tant impression on library interests in 
the south. 

Topics to be discussed at this meet- 
ing will be library extension, access to 
shelves, and coéperation. 

A library exhibit will be arranged in 
connection with the conference, to con- 
sist of all the modern library appliances, 
such as card catalog cases, files, indexes, 
and original devices for expediting li- 
brary administration. 

The Kimball house will be the head- 
quarters of the convention, and all the 
meetings well be held in the ballroom. 
Many ladies of Atlanta have kindly 
offered their parlors to be used for re- 
ceptions for the guests, which hospital- 
ity will be accepted. 

An. old-fashioned barbecue will be 
given at Stone Mountain, and a real 
coon dance and song for the benefit of 
the guests, most of whom have never 
seen anything of the kind. 

Addresses will be given at the Grand 
opera house on the subject of library 
development in the United States. An 
interesting feature will be the stereopti- 
con display of various libraries through- 
out this country. The guests will be 
given a trolley ride around the city one 
afternoon during their stay. 

On Saturday, May 13, the association 
will leave for Lookout Inn, to spend 
Sunday there, and at Chickamauga park. 
From this place they will start on vari- 
ous post-conference trips. 


Library Schools 
Illinois 
L. E. Stearns, well known in connec- 
tion with library progress of every kind, 
and more particularly of traveling li- 
braries, visited the library school on 
February 2 and 3, and gave three lec- 
tures before the classes on children’s 
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reading, library advertising, and travel- 
ing libraries. The enthusiasm aroused 
among the students resulted in their 
starting a traveling library in Illinois. 
The plan is not fully matured, but the 
report of the finance committee signifies 
that it will soon be carried into full op- 
eration. 


On January 24 George Day Fairfield, 
of the department of Romance lan- 
guages, lectured before the senior class 
on Romance literature, with a view to 
the best books for an ordinary public 
library. 


Newton A. Wells has begun work on 
the upper hallway panel decorations of 
the library building. An exhibit of the 
studies for these decorations took place 
some few weeks ago, and was largely 
attended; it included pictures which 
appeared in the Paris salon. Mr Wells 
is giving a course of weekly lectures on 
painters and painting, which will con- 
clude early in May with the little mas- 
ters of the last century. 


A joint committee from the state leg- 
islature visited Champaign February 
17, to look into the interests of the 
university. Convocation was held in the 
chapel, and at 12 dinner was served in 
Engineering hall. Members of the li- 
brary school waited on the table. There 
were over 100 present, not including the 
faculty. 


F. M. Crunden, of the St Louis pub- 
lic library, lectured before the library 
school on Thursday, February 23. 


Early in the month Rabbi Emil G. 
Hirsch lectured before the university 
on Facts and fiction about the Jews 


Statistics from the Urbana library 
show a marked increase of circulation 
over this time a year ago, and the post- 
ers made by the library students in 
honor of Washington and St Valentine 
are attracting much attention. 


The new clock is a great addition to 
library building, and stands in the de- 
livery room, near the loan desk. The 
tall case is handsomely carved. 
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New Hampshire.—The library held a 
successful annual meeting in Ports- 
mouth, January 25. The morning ses- 
sion was devoted to regular business, 
questions and answers and suggestions. 
After dinner the visitors enjoyed visits 
to the Atheneum and the public library, 
where they were cordially welcomed, 
' especially at the Atheneum, where they 
made a thorough inspection of the 
rooms and contents. At the afternoon 
meeting Librarian Foss, of Somerville, 
Mass., gave an address on the inspira- 
tional value of public libraries. Miss 
Johnson, of the Berlin public library, 
gave an interesting address on her trip 
abroad last year, and told of her visits 
to numerous libraries, and how she was 
for a time one of the catalogers in the 
National library at Dublin, and as an 
American librarian, was treated with 
much respect. 

The executive board of the associa- 
tion elected was as follows: Arthur H. 
Chase, of the State library at Concord; 
Prot. Bisbee, of Dartmouth college; Col. 
Daniel Hall, of Dover; Eldora A. Pick- 
ering, of Newington; Grace Blanchard, 
of Concord public library. 


Massachusetts—The Library club held 
a meeting February g in the Boston 
public library, about 100 members be- 
ing present. In the afternoon the mem- 
bers were divided into parties, and, by 
invitation of Mr Putnam, inspected the 
building and the alterations recently 
completed. Later there was a session 
in the lecture room. L. A. Whittier, 
head proofreader at the Riverside Press, 
was down for an address on The art of 
printing, with hints on proofreading 
and the preparation of manuscript. He 
was unable to be present, and Gardner 
Jones, of the Salem public library, and 
F. W. Lee and Lindsay Swift, of the 
Boston public library, made extempo- 
rary remarks on the topic. 

Mr Lee, whose work in the printing 
department of the Boston library is 
well known, said, among other things, 
that legibility and correctness of manu- 
script were essential, but that the great 
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point in the preparation of manuscript 
for a printer is for the author or person 
handling it to make up his mind on what 
is wanted before the copy goes down to 
the case or machine. Mr Lee spoke of 
the relative merits of machine and hand 
composition in the printing of library 
catalogs and other publications. He 
said that the machine, that is, the lino- 
type, is more economical, more accu- 
rate—generally more satisfactory. 

John Wilson, head of the University 
Press at Cambridge, made a brief ad- 
dress along the same lines, speaking 
particularly of proofreading. He urged 
the employment of experienced and 
capable proofreaders on all library pub- 
lications to prevent very troublesome, 
although seemingly slight, errors in 
lists of titles and other categorical 
matters. 

Sec. H. C. Wellman stated that the 
executive committee had presented a 
resolution looking toward the publi- 
cation, by the Massachusetts Library 
club, of indexes and catalogs of state 
documents. State documents, although 
apparently not of great current value 
in public libraries, are nevertheless fre- 
quently needed, and to facilitate the use 
of them proper indexes and catalogs 
are necessary. 

At an evening session of the club in 
the lecture room, Mr Putnam exhibited 
more than 100 lantern pictures and dia- 
grams of library buildings all over the 
world. The slides comprised a careful 
selection of plans and elevations of the 
old European libraries and buildings of 
intermediate dates, and also the latest 
library buildings which have been 
erected in Leipsig and Strasburg; New- 
ark, N. J., Providence, R. I., the Con- 
gressional library in Washington, the 
Boston public library and the New 
York public library. 

The series of views, which were of a 
great deal of professional interest to 
the members of the club, was a con- 
spectus of library architecture, showing 
in a simple way the development of it 
from the old European buildings to the 
most modern municipal structure in the 
United States. 
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The fourth annual meeting of the 
state association met at the University 
of Illinois in Champaign Feb. 21-22, 
1899. The weather was rainy, but there 
was a good attendance of enthusiastic 
library friends and workers. The visit- 
ors who arrived early in the day spent 
a very interested time in viewing the 
magnificent library building, and the 
many devices and appliances for caring 
for the library. At four o’clock the 
company assembled in one of the 
reading rooms, and was cordially wel- 
comed by Pres. Draper. In speaking of 
the building he called it a product of 
the school of architecture of the uni- 
versity, as the plans were evolved and 
worked out by the head of that depart- 
ment, who was himself a graduate of 
the school. He reviewed the scope of 
the university, and its progress along 
certain lines, and spoke of the pleasure 
and help it was to have the library 
school in the institution. General re- 
gret was expressed at the absence of 
Mr Crunden, who was kept away by 
sickness. The company then passed 
into the room where the library exhibit 
of posters, bulletins, etc., was displayed, 
and spent a pleasant hour among them. 

On Tuesday evening a most enjoy- 
able reception was given the visitors by 
the social club of the university, made 
up of the faculty. Dancing was enjoyed 
and refreshments were served, and the 
evening passed pleasantly away. 

On Wednesday morning at nine 
o’clock the company was met by Pres. 
Draper, Prof. White of the school of 
architecture, and Prof. Breckenridge, 
head of the school of engineering, and 
shown through the different depart- 
ments of the university, and many in- 
teresting features were pointed out. 

At ten o’clock the association met in 
regular session. The president of the 
association being absent, Mr Meleney, 
first vice-president, occupied the chair. 
After several announcements the dif- 
ferent reports were called for and dis- 
posed of, and the necessary committees 
appointed. The regular program was 
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taken up. Problems and possibilities 
of small libraries was the topic, and the 
first phase of it was presented by Eliza- 
beth P. Clarke, of Evanston public li- 
brary, in a paper on 


The library and the school 


Libraries are proving the power of 
organization, and the greatest form of 
this is shown in the codperation between 
libraries and schools. In this much de- 
pends on the librarian. There must be 
hearty sympathy between teachers and 
librarians if anything is accomplished. 
Acquiescence on either side is not 
enough. The work of each other must 
be studied and the children to be served, 
understood. Teachers know best how 
this can be done because they know 
most about the children. 

A teacher will know that a boy, whose 
literary experience has been confined 
hitherto to stories of Deadwood Dick, 
cannot be expected to turn at once to 
history and travel, or be led up to it by 
books like Little Arthur’ history of 
Rome, or even Knox’s Boy travelers 
He must be enticed by Howling wolf 
and his trick pony, by Tobey Tyler, or 
Ten weeks with a circus. His taste 
must be gradually and imperceptibly 
raised by well-written, but equally stir- 
ring Indian stories and tales of adven- 
ture by Munroe and Stoddard. She will 
attract the girls away from a dangerous 
admiration for the sentimental Elsie by 
an introduction to jolly Polly Oliver, 
and enterprising Witch Winnie. 

If she has a boy or girl who hates 
books, but has a strong love of out-of- 
door life and sports, she will leave 
Blanchan’s Bird neighbors on her desk, 
accidentally open at one of its bright 
plates; or she will devote 10 minutes 
some morning to reading aloud from 
Thompson’s, Wild animals I have 
known, and suggest that the book may 
be taken home after school. 

She will encourage a taste for his- 
tory with Butterworth’s Wampum belt, 
and Otis’s, Under the liberty tree. A 
love of biography by Brooks’s True 
stories of Washington, Grant, Franklin, 
etc., with their bright covers and many 
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pictures. Books written in story form, 
it is true, that is one main essential-— 
otherwise the pupil might feel that he 
was being entrapped into an unfair 
amount of study—but with something 
besides the story, in which he will be- 
come interested and want to read more 
about. A latent taste for mechanics 
may be aroused by Lukin’s Boy engi- 
neers, and Trowbridge’s, Three boys on 
an electrical boat. And what boy or 
girl can fail to be tempted into the 
deightful paths of nature study by the 
fascinating bird and animal books for 
children, from Chase’s Stories of bird- 
land. and Mrs Ewing’s Great water 
beetle in a glass pond, for the little 
folk, to Holder’s Ivory king, and Mrs 
Wright’s Citizen bird, and the two 
magazines, Birds and Animals. 

Many a man and woman of the next 
generation may owe their love of much 
of the purest and best in our literature 
to their first school reading of mythol- 
ogy and poetry. Stimulate the child’s 
imagination and love of the beautiful 
with Chase’s Nature myths, and Hol- 
brook’s, Round the year with myth and 
song. Give the growing boy Baidwin’s 
Story of the golden age, and Lanier’s 
King Arthur; it will not be long be- 
fore Homer and Tennyson are the next 
steps on the ladder. 

The delivery desk, with its rapid work 
and constant rush, is not the place to 
cultivate a friendly interest in books, 
much less a love for good reading. 

Suitable books must be discovered, 
and teachers here are the best source of 
help. Grade lists are good, but teach- 
ers are better, as grades so widely dif- 
fer. It is necessary to get acquainted 
with pupils and teachers by visiting 
classes and informal meetings, to give 
and take suggestions for books along 
different lines of work, but above all to 
cultivate a spirit of appreciation of mu- 
tual work. 

This work cannot begin too early. 
There is thought in the statement of a 
Chicago school principal that 75 per 
cent of his children leave school at the 
end of their fourth grade. Weall know 
how few reach the high school; that the 
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school life of many a child, especially 
in manufacturing towns, is all told in 
the few years between 6 and 12. How 
short the time in which we have to work, 
and yet at that impressionable age how 
much may be done! 

The most serious obstacle to attempt- 
ing a school circulation from a library 
of ordinary size, is the lack of a sufficient 
number of books, and the fear of cramp- 
ing the home work. In Evanston we 
adopted the plan of purchasing whole 
libraries at a time, each onea collection 
of about 100 books, carefully chosen, 
often largely from suggestions of the 
teachers, for the six lowest grades; for 
in our schools even the second grades 
take books. Each library stays in one 
school three months, or longer, till it has 
fulfilled its mission and been thoroughly 
read, and then goes on to the next. 
This plan saves much of the labor of 
frequent changing of books, and seems 
very satisfactory. A graded list accom- 
panies each library for the convenience 
of the teachers. 

In addition to the circulation of 
books, mounted pictures are often very 
useful in class work. A collection of 
the colored plates that come with the 
magazine Birds, pictures of celebrated 
places and buildings, copies of famous 
paintings; and portraits of noted men, 
are always in demand; gathered from 
illustrated newspapers, old magazines, 
and every possible source, and mounted 
on manilla paper or cheap cardboard, 
they cost little and prove very durable. 

The library league is helping to solve 
many of the problems connected with 
interesting children in good books. It 
is important that books be good in ma- 
terial as well as contents. A well-made 
book, clean work, good print, and attrac- 
tive covers, not only encourage children 
to read, but give them a wholesome re- 
spect and love for books. 

In working with schools it is well to 
get outline of work from teachers be- 
fore work begins, so help can be ready 
when wanted, and particularly for spe- 
cial days and subjects, to avoid con- 
gestion. The planof the Michigan City 
library, which invites at special times 
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certain grades, is a good one for ena- 
bling the children and teachers to learn 
resources of the library, and the means 
of using them. The special index for 
the children’s books and pictures at the 
Scoville institute is also valuable in the 
work. Codéperation between libraries 
and schools is a problem that well re- 
pays all study put upon it. 

O. F. Barbour, of the Rockford 
schools, and a member of the library 
board, gave the result of his investiga- 
tion in trying to find out the extent of 
the codperation throughout the state be- 
tween libraries and schools. Mr Bar- 
bour will prepare this information for 
publication in a future number of Pus- 
LIC LIBRARIES. 

The next paper was presented by 
Miss Lyman, of the children’s room of 
the Scoville institute at Oak Park, on 
The children’s room. She said that this 
was the children’s day and the chil- 
dren’s work. Grown-up people spend 
their time in trying to place before them 
the multitude of good things of which 
they have knowledge. The description 
of the rooms and the plan of the work 
at Scoville institute was given.* The 
sense of proprietorship and welcome, 
as expressed ina real children’s room, 
is a strong incentive to the love of 
books. This library objects to the use 
of the letter j to designate children’s 
books on account of association with 
juvenile prisons, etc. 

At the close of this paper the session 
closed, and the delegates were enter- 
tained at luncheon by President and 
Mrs Draper ina most hospitable man- 
ner in their elegant home. 

The afternoon session opened with 
an interesting paper on Library ex- 
hibits and bulletin board, by Erva L. 
Moore, of the Wither’s public library 
at Bloomington. She spoke of the value 
in attracting different classes to the ]i- 
brary by means of exhibits. She gave 
the addresses of a number of sources 
from which different collections might 
be obtained, and in a bright way out- 
lined plans of making them valuable as 
means of education. Miss Moore’s pa- 


*See PuBLic LIBRARIES for January, 1899. 
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per will appear in full in a future num- 
ber of PusLic LIBRARIES. 

Mr Meleney made a witty but stir- 
ring appeal for a good attendance at the 
A. L.A. at Atlanta next May. He was 
followed by Mr Faxon, who had re- 
cently come from the south, and who 
brought a special message from Miss 
Wallace to the association for the John 
Crerar library, of Chicago. 

Mr White, before reading his paper 
on Libraries for defective, delinquent, 
and dependent classes, gave an account 
of the work done in the jails of Chi- 
cago by the Chicago library club in pro- 
viding them with reading matter. Mr 
White’s paper, made up from reports 
and letters received from officers of the 
institutions, showed a deplorable con- 
dition as to library facilities among all 
the state institutions. Appropriations 
varying from $1000 to $200 are allowed 
these institutions, and only one seemed 
to have anything like a sufficient return 
for the money expended, and in no case 
did the library seem to play any special 
part in the work that was being done. 

While no special discussion followed 
Mr White’s paper, it produced a deep 
impression. 

A splendid paper on Instruction in 
the use of library catalogs and refer- 
ence books was next read by Elizabeth 
Ellis, of Peoria public library. This pa- 
per will be published later. 

Miss Milner, of Illinois state normal 
school, reviewed the methods of in- 
struction in the use of reference books 
in normal schools generally, and her 
own work at Normal was explained. 
The plan will be set forth later. 

The nominating committee— Mr An- 
drews, Miss Sharp and Miss Lindsay— 
brought in a list of officers which were 
elected as follows: President, E. S. 
Willcox, Peoria; Ist vice-president, 
A. H. Hopkins, Chicago; 2d vice-presi- 
dent, H. H. Cooke, Chicago; secretary, 
M. E. Ahern, Pustic LisRARIES; treas- 
urer, Mrs J. H. Resor, Canton. 

A cordial invitation to the association 
to hold its next meeting at Rockford 
was presented by Mr Barbour. 

A motion by Mr Barbour that the ex- 
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ecutive board take action tobring about 
uniformity in securing legislation, and 
other means of forwarding codperation 
in library work, was seconded by Miss 
Milner, whoappealed to the librarians to 
take more interest in the library section 
of the State teachers’ association. 
ried. The meeting then adjourned. 

The session on Wednesday evening 
was held at eight o’clock. It opened 
with an account of the traveling libra- 
ries in Kane county, by Miss Harvey, of 
Elgin. This work is described elsewhere 
in these pages. 

She was followed by Mrs Reed, of 
Paxton, a student in the library school. 
She told of the traveling library donated 
by the library school of the university, 
which, with 55 books, was to be sent out 
soon. She also entered a strong plea 
for the women’s clubs to engage in 
sending out these books where they are 
needed, and told of the work done by 
the club at Paxton, of which she is 
president. 

E.S. Willcox, of Peoria, then took up 
the dearth of library privileges in the ru- 
ral districts, and made a strong plea for 
the traveling library, and, above all, fora 
library commission which should pro- 
mote the work. He offered a set of reso- 
lutions embodying the present needs, 
and calling for the appointment of a 
committee, and for $5000 to establish 
and maintain a system of traveling 
libraries in the state, and moved its 
adoption, which was done. On motion 
the president appointed a committee, 
consisting of Mr Willcox, Miss Sharp, 
and Mr Andrews, to prepare a bill and 
present it to the legislature, asking for 
a library commission law. 

Pres. Draper, of the university, was 
then heartily received by the audience, 
and gave a splendid address pertinent 
to the work in the library profession. 
After expressing the pleasure he had 
derived from the presence of the libra- 
rians, and the stimulation which he felt 
in hearing the discussion, he said in 
part: Librarianship has become the 
work of experts, and one is hardly 
qualified to speak on the subject unless 
he has had both training and expe- 
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rience. But, possibly, the views of a 
layman may be interesting to the ex- 
pert, as he can talk more freely than 
the expert, since he is not limited by 
facts and theories, nor can he be held 
to account for his opinions. After lis- 
tening to the discussions of the conven- 
tion, the point that rises above anything 
else is the surprising change in every- 
thing connected with libraries. A com- 
plete revolution has been wrought by 
the spirit of the people in charge. My 
remembrance of the New York state 
library of 30 years ago, in charge of an 
educated man, presents a very different 
aspect of library work from that I have 
listened to at these meetings. Law stu- 
dents were voted a bore in the library. 
A constant state of armed truce existed 
between librarian and readers, but no 
love! No one was ever encouraged to 
get a book from the library. The gen- 
eral library was shut up off in a corner, 
and if a young man wanted to takea 
book out of the library he had to give 
his pedigree and show cause for his de- 
sire. Thisspirit has beenchanged. We 
are apt to speak of these degenerate 
days, and we read much of maladmin- 
istration in civic affairs and elsewhere, 
but I believe we are growing toa higher 
life and better things. The great libra- 
ries, and the tendency to libraries in 
smaller places, is an encouraging sign 
in the life of a nation. Evolution will 
come through the multiplication of 
books, and the development of library 
science is one great step in that direc- 
tion. 

It is usual for new workers in a new 
field to doubt whether there is room for 
calling it a science. I want librarians 
to recognize their work as a science. 
It is carried on along definite lines, 
sustained by definite principles. It re- 
quires skill and knowledge to plan and 
carry on library work, with the central 
thought, to get the books to the people. 
Dr Winsor was right when he said, the 
best use of a book is made in using it. 

Thetraining of librarians may be prop- 
erly classified asa profession. Library 
schools are avoiding the mistakes of 
older professions by trying to found this 














profession ona liberal] culture,and noth- 
ing else. The principle is acted upon, 
that its members must be liberally edu- 
cated. A young man may hang round 
a law office or a doctor’s rooms and 
catch up phrases that pass for learning, 
but he never becomes really a doctor 
oralawyer. This might be true also in 
a library, but the person will never be 
able to apply right methods to the pub- 
lic life he has to deal with. He must 
discover in the books delivered, lines of 
development. Hecannot dothisunless 
he knows the history of literature, art, 
science, and the development of the 
great collection of books relating to 
these. 

No one has larger opportunities in the 
life of a community to develop every 
relation of higher and better things than 
a good librarian. A library board will 
always give way before the genuine, un- 
biased librarian in sympathy with the 
better life of a community, and his work 
ought to affect that life more than any- 
thing else that touches it. 

The talk in this convention has been 
the most inspiring thing I have heard 
since coming into I llinois,and partly be- 
cause you have not assumed or asserted 
that your work is perfection. Things 
educational are not perfect in Illinois. 
It has not even begun yet to do what it 
can do. If I should criticise what you 
have asked for in this resolution it would 
be that it does not ask for enough. It 
is too little. A state does not exist for 
security alone, it exists for the advance- 
ment, mentally and morally, of all its 
people. It isits function to spend money 
for the betterment of its people. IIli- 
nois should say, every town in the state 
that will raise $200 for a free public li- 
brary shall have a like sum from the 
state. It should establish a policy of 
putting a library into every community 
in the state. 

But Illinois will not be behind in the 
long run. Its futureis great. There will 
come soon, perhaps in IO or 20 years, a 
township high school and a township 
library in every township in the state, 
and the university stands ready to do 
everything or anything it can to assist 
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in bringing this to pass. If we can help 
we shall be glad. 

But no one is opposed to these things. 
It is indifference which comes from lack 
of touch and knowledge. Live in the 
lives of the people around you, and don’t 
be specialized out of the life of the com- 
munity around you. Everyone who 
thinks of your work at all is in hearty 
sympathy with it. 

We have enjoyed your being here, and 
will be glad to welcome you here at any 
time. We will help you, for you area 
help to us, and working together we can 
accomplish great things. 

At the close of Pres. Draper’s address 
the following resolutions were adopted 
by a rising vote: 

The Illinois State library associa- 
tion offers its thanks to the University 
of Illinois, and the faculty, and espe- 
cially to President and Mrs Draper, and 
the University Social club, forthe cordial 
welcome they have received, the hos- 
pitality extended them, and for the op- 
portunity to become better acquainted 
with an institution in which all should 
and can feel the best form of state 
pride. 

To Miss Sharp the association offers 
its thanks for her careful consideration 
of their comfort, and to the members 
of her staff and of the Library school 
for their courtesies and cordial codpera- 
tion. 

The attendance numbered more than 
100, a good program was presented, and 
one of the best meetings of the associa- 
tion closed at 10 p. m., with a pleased 
and enthusiastic appreciation of the 
courtesy and hospitality of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 


At the meeting of the New York li- 
brary association the following novels 
were selected as being the best for a 
village library: Pride of Jennico, Castle; 
Qld Chester tales, Deland; Forest lov- 
ers, Hewlett; Day’s work, Kipling; 
Adventures of Francois, Mitchell; Red 
Rock, Page; Caleb West, Smith; Ma- 
riah’s mourning, Stewart; Wild Eelin, 
Black; David Harum, Westcott. 
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Questions and Answers 


Q. 4. Is it necessary to put the num- 
ber of pages of a book on the catalog 
card in a small library? 

A. Neither paging nor size of volume 
need be given by the small library, un- 
less the dimensions are such as to make 
the book disappointing by reason of 
smallness, or troublesome by reason of 
weight. * 

Q. 5. What is a good example of a 
dictionary catalog for a small library? 

A, TheA.L.A. catalog, issued by the 
Bureau of education, and which may be 
had without cost. 

Q. 6. Should the librarian act as 
secretary of the library board? 

A. It is for the best good of the li- 
brary that the librarian should be ac- 
quainted with the plans of the trustees 
for the policy and administration of the 
library. This knowledge can only come 
from hearing them discussed, and it is 
strongly advisable that the librarian be 
present at the meetings of the board, 
but not necessary that he be the secre- 
tary. 

Q. 7. What is the average number of 
cards for each book allowed in catalog- 
ing? 

A. The average number of cards toa 
book is three; fiction will require only 
two, author and title; biography gener- 
ally will require only two, subject and 
author. The same is true of many other 
books. On the other hand many books 
will require many more than two. Read 
Cutter’s rules for dictionary cataloging, 
issued by Bureau of education. 

Q. 8. Where can one go to enter an 
apprentice class in a library? 

A. So far as we know, the apprentice 
classes in the different libraries are con- 
fined to residents of the town in which 
they are held, and are for the purpose 
of training assistants for local work. 





Position Wanted— Young man with 
training and experience, desires posi- 
tion as librarian of small library, or 
reference librarian in large library. 
Good reference. Address R. H., care 
of Pusiic LIBRARIES. 
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Notes by the Way 


It is true that library machinery is 
excellent in its way, and any library 
which disregards the necessity for be- 
stowing much time upon it, and ef- 
fectually avoiding every tendency to 
clogging or congestion or irregularity, 
will do so at its cost—W. E. Foster 


New books should generally be 
bought of one house, unless the library 
is a very large buyer, when it may be 
better to divide the trade between the 
dealers carrying different lines. If one 
bookseller has all the trade of a library 
he will take special interest in seeing 
that the library gets what it wants.—G. 
M. Jones. 


The characteristic of a loan system 
best appreciated by the public is the 
speed with which it can receive and 
deliver books. The trifling annoyance 
of having to wait a few minutes for a 
book will drive many persons away 
from a library, and, to a certain extent, 
from the habit of reading.—Z. W. 
Plummer. 


Cheap binding not only degrades 
books but is actually liable to cost 
more in the end than good work. Each 
time a book is taken apart, scraped, 
cut, and rebound, it is more or less in- 
jured, and if this is kept up must in 
time be ruined. Strong, solid work and 
good materials are always worth their 
price, and 20 per cent added to the first 
cost of binding may often be regarded 
as insurance against further expense.— 


D.V. R. Johnstone. 


If your card catalog is kept strictly 
up to date there is very little danger of 
duplicates, as before sending an order 
every item should be compared with 
record, and also with any outstanding 
orders. But it often happens that in the 
press of work the catalog is not up to 
date. A list on slips of those books on 
hand which have not yet been cataloged 
then becomes necessary. It is better to 
keep this list on slips in order to insert 
fresh slips in their proper alphabetical 
order.—M. W. Plummer. 
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Interior Arrangement of Small Li- 
braries 


The Editor PusLtic LIBRARIES: 


I asked Oscar Bluemner, through 
your columns some months ago, why 
he did not discuss the planning of a 
small library building from the point of 
view of the open-shelf system. As he 
has in the November number expressed 
himself as in favor of this system, and 
advocates library construction in ac- 
cordance with it, I wish to withdraw 
my inquiry and to admit that it was 
hasty. What he says about the all-open 
interior for the small library is excel- 
lent. Most library buildings, in addi- 
tion to other errors of construction, are 
bad in that they are divided by hard and 
fast partitions into numerous rooms. 
Why it should be considered necessary 
to separate readers of newspapers from 
readers of periodicals; and the latter 
from those who are consulting refer- 
ence books; and the latter from young 
people who are helping themselves 
from their own shelves; and the latter 
from a group of ladies who may be at 
work in their own special corner; and 
the latter from the librarian’s desk; and 
the latter from his assistants at their 
work; and all these from one another, 
by partitions which exclude light and 
prevent easy ventilation, and take away, 
as Mr Bluemner says, from the dignity 
of the interior, it is difficult to under- 
stand. If the main floor of the library 
be of reasonable size, say even as large 
as 60 by 60 feet, it seems unnecessary 
to shut off from other parts of the build- 
ing even the delivery desk by anything 
more thana light rail. The notion that a 
library must be a place of extreme quiet 
and death-like stillness is a survival of 
the old library traditions. ‘The inter- 
ested reader, and we do not care much 
for the reader who is not interested, 
and the effective student, cannot be 
disturbed by necessary movements and 
necessary conversation if not carried 
on in death-bed whispers. Many of the 
problems of library architecture that 
have troubled the librarian’s mind in 
recent years would solve themselves, if 
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the building under contemplation were 
erected with no more partitions in it 
than good solid construction may call 
for. 


News from the Field 
East 


The New Haven public library’s an- 
nual report shows 5072v. added; circu- 
lation (exclusive of the schools) 287,- 
26Iv., an increase of 10 per cent. 


The new quarters of the Revere(Mass.) 
public library were opened to the public 
February 13. The library has been re- 
classified and a new card catalog will 
be made. 


Cambridge ( Mass.) public library re- 
ports a circulation of 121,64Iv. for the 
past year, 20,244 card holders; 37c0v. 
are on open shelves, and the total loss 
from the library was 17v. More room is 
needed. 


Report of the Brockton ( Mass.) pub- 
lic library shows the number of books 
in the library to be 27,605; circulation 
118,823, and no. of card holders 11,281, 
or nearly.a third of the city population, 
and an increase in a year of 750. 


Central Atlantic 


Louise G. Hinsdale, Pratt ’98, has 
been appointed librarian of the free li- 
brary at Flushing, N. Y. 


Henry C. Buchanan has been ap- 
pointed state librarian of New Jersey, 
to succeed Col. Morrison. 


The cornerstone of the new public 
library at Newark, N. J., was laid with 
appropriate ceremonies on January 26. 


Rev. George E. Reed, LL. D., has 
been appointed to succeed Dr W. H. 
Egle as state librarian of Pennsylvania. 


The Carnegie free library of Pitts- 
burg, opened another branch library in 
the West End February 1. Addresses 
were made by prominent citizens and 
by the trustees. 

Samuel J. Barrows, congressman from 


Massachusetts, has been nominated by 
the President for librarian of the Con- 














News from the Field 


gressional library, to succeed the late 
J. R. Young. 


Andrew Carnegie has offered to give 
$100,000 for a library for the Pennsyl- 
vania college at Bellefonte, providing 
the state will appropriate $10,000 an- 
nually for the maintenance of a library 
and a museum. 


The public library at Erie, Pa., was 
dedicatéd February 16 with impressive 
ceremonies. A check for $5000 was 
sent, with a letter of congratulation, 
from Andrew Carnegie. The library 
starts with g50ov. 


The report of Mrs M. E. Craigie, of 
Brooklyn public library, shows a won- 
derful work for the means at command. 
Number of books, 10,816; number of 
readers, 98,965; books circulated, 80,289; 
amount of library funds, $5,000. 


The report of Librarian Carr, of Scran- 
ton (Pa.) public library, speaks of the 
competition of the wheel and war ex- 
citement causing a decrease in the cir- 
culation of the library, though the use 
of the reference room, where there is 
free access, was considerably increased. 


The library of Princeton university 
has closed a very notable year. There 
have been added 5554 books, 5199 pam- 
phlets, and 6495 periodicals have been 
recorded. The cash gifts and pledges 
amount to $35,000. Total issue of 
books was 21,658. The problem for 
this year is reclassification. 

Central 

The Carthage (IIl.) public library re- 
cieved $1000 by the will of Willis Ber- 
nethy. 

Racine (Wis ) public library has re- 
ceived $500 from some public spirited 
citizens to buy books. 

Almena R. De Puy has been engaged 
to make a new catalog for the Gales- 
burg (Ill.) public library. 

Mrs M. P. Scheeler, librarian of Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa, resigned her position 
and has been succeeded by Mrs Maude 
Battis. 


The Reuben McMillan public library 
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of Youngstown, Ohio, was opened to 
the public February 16, with appropri- 
ate ceremonies. 


A beautiful new library building is 
being erected in Painesville, Ohio, the 
gift of J.H. Morley. Mrs Julia G. Er- 
win is the librarian. 


The club house building erected at 
Albion, Mich., by Mrs Mary Sheldon- 
Ismon, has formally passed into the 
city’s hands. It is valued at more than 
$20,000. 


The Joseph Dessert library, of Mosi- 
nee, Wis., was dedicated February II. 
It is a handsome building, and would 
be a credit to a much larger town than 
Mosinee. 


The new library building presented 
to Geneseo, Ill., by Joseph Hammond, 
was turned over to the city on January 
26, and the library is installed in its new 
quarters. 


The late C. T. Mitchell, of Hillsdale, 
Mich., gave that city in his will his 
elegant residence and the beautiful 
grounds surrounding it for a public li- 
brary. He also gave the city $10,000 
to spend in books and furnishings for 
the library. 


Mrs Oberholtzer, librarian of Sioux 
City, lowa, reports that although the 
war excitement affected the business of 
the library in some lines unfavorably, 
1036 new borrowers were registered, and 
56,189 books circulated, the largest num- 
ber in the history of the library. 


The city council of St Paul, Minn., 
has turned the Market house property 
over to the library board for an endow- 
ment fund, and with the subscriptions 
which have been made the city will 
soon have a splendidly housed and 
equipped library, with sufficient means 
to sustain it. 


New Harmony, in Posey Co., Ind., 
has just received a gift of $43,000 from 
Dr. Murphy, who some years ago pre- 
sented the town with its splendid li- 
brary building and art gallery and mu- 
seum. The latter already have the best 
collections in the state, and this last 
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gift of Dr Murphy is for the mainte- 
nance of the library. 


The St Louis Mercantile library has 
extended its privileges of membership 
to anyone who will pay $5 a year; ar- 
rangements have been made whereby 
parcels of books are shipped at reduced 
rates to members living out of town, 
who are offered every facility for using 
the library. There are 110,000v. cover- 
ing all classifications, and about 470 
newspapers and magazines. 


The beautiful library building given 
by Wm. H. Laird to Winona, Minn., 
was dedicated January 21, and turned 
over to and accepted by the city with 
appropriate ceremonies. The building 
has a frontage of 84 by 64 feet, with a 
book stack extending 30 feet to the rear, 
so constructed that it can be enlarged at 
any time that it is found desirable to 
take such a step, without injuring the 
symmetry of thestructure. It isa clas- 
sic edifice in the renaissance style, and 
is surrounded by a terrace encompassed 
by a curbing of stone. 


West 


Thetwelfth annual report of Librarian 
Dudley, of the Denver City public li- 
brary, shows that for the 12 years ina 
circulation of 1,500,000 books there have 
been lost only 68 books. 


The free library of Newton, Kan., is 
the only library in the state supported 
by a tax on the city property. The 
population of Newton is 5000, and the 
library has 4700books. Thecirculation 
last year was 11,739v., and number of 
readers at library was 19,198. 


South 


Andrew Carnegie has offered $100,- 
ooo to Atlanta, Ga., for a free public 
library, on condition that the city fur- 
nish the site and devote $5000 a year 
for the maintenance of the institution. 


The Seaboard air line, among other 
things, has provided a circulating li- 
brary department for the benefit of the 
farmers along its route. This work is 
in charge of Mrs E. B. Heard, who is 
also one of the library commissioners 
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of the state, and who has a number of 
these S. A. L. traveling libraries, as well 
as others given by friends of the move- 
ment, doing effective work. 


George W. Park, of Asheville, Tenn., 
has given to the Asheville Library as- 
sociation an office building valued at 
$25,000. The first floor will be fitted up 
forlibrary quarters. The three floors of 
offices and the basement will be rented, 
thus insuring enough revenue to sup- 
port the institution. 

Pacific Coast 


Mary L. Jones, of the lowa State li- 
brary staff, having been called to Cali- 
fornia by the death of her father and 
mother, has resigned her position in the 
state library and will remain on the coast 
in charge of the training class to be 
started anew in the Los Angeles public 
library. 


The report of the Library association 
of Portland, Ore., shows more subscrib- 
ers registered last year than at any 
other time since the library was founded. 
The circulation for the year was 44, 393V., 
with 59,060v. used in reference at the 
library. A class in the study of library 
methods has been started. The catalog 
is well under way. 


Foreign 


The report of the Aberdeen library 
shows an issue for the year of 269,392Vv., 
with free access in the reference room. 
The fines imposed for detention and 
loss numbered 19,295, for which 4129 
IIs. 8d. was collected. 


Gen. Eaton has laid plans to start a 
traveling library system in Porto Rico, 
modeled after the New York system. 
It will be divided systematically into 
departments, and there will be books 
on all branches of science and art. Pub- 
lishers of books and magazines in the 
United States who may wish to help the 
library may send their contributions to 
Gov. Gen. Henry, San Juan, Porto Rico, 
by government transport. They should 
be marked, “For the library,” and no 
customs duties will be levied on such 
contributions. 
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LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A. C. TicClurge & Co. 


CHICAGO 





Our LIBRARY DEPARTMENT is devoted exclusively to the 


requirements of 


PUBLIC, UNIVERSITY, 
COLLEGE, SCHOOL, AND CLUB 
LIBRARIES 


and every endeavor is made to fill all rders with prmptness and care. 


The fact that we carry in our stock a more nearly complete assort- 
ment of the standard and popular books of all American publishers, and of 
many English publishers, than perhaps any other house in'the country, 
gives us exceptional facilities for filling promptly and satisfactorily from 
our stock the wants of such libraries. 


We are continually receiving large consignments of 


Foreign Books 


—those for Public Libraries being imported free of duty—and we make a 
specialty of picking up both domestic and foreign books which are out of 
print, or which for other reasons are difficult to secure. 


Librarians are cordially invited to correspond with us, and, when 
possible, to visit us and use the facilities of our store and library depart- 
ment in examining and making their selection of books. 


A. ©. McCLURG & CO. 


Wabash Avenue and [ladison Street CHICAGO 
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LIBRARY ADHESIVES 





1 2 
1-HIGGINS’ PHOTO MOUNTER. 








A beautiful homogeneous adhesive, pure white and 
delicately scented, for mounting photographs, tex- 


tile samples, scrap book, tissue work, and general use_as a substitute for mucilage. Always ready and requires no 


preparation. 


In 3 oz., 6 oz., 14 0z. and % Gallon and Gallon Jars. 


3 oz. Jar prepaid by mail, thirty cents. 


2-HIGGINS’ TAURINE MUCILAGE. (4sts.clei nonsedimentay Fuld Meet 


corrosive, and will not become dirty and stained in use. Adopted by the School Board of Indianapolis to the exclu- 


sion of all other mucilages. 
by mail, twenty-five cents. 


In 2 0z., 40z., % Pt. and Qt. Bottles, and 1, 2 and 5 Galion Cans. 


2 oz. Bottle prepaid 


3-HIGGINS’ DRAWING-BOARD AND LIBRARY MUCILAGE. 


A Semi-fluid Adhesive of extraordinary strength. For sticking paper to paper, paper to cloth, or leather to paper o1 
oth, itis unequaled. Excellent for mounting drawings, maps or pictures on cloth, paper or wood, and for repairing 


and labelling books. 


The 5,000 volumes of the model library at the World’s Fair were repaired and labelled with it, 


and it was voluntarily exhibited and recommended by the committee in charge as the only satisfactory adhesive for 


the purpose. 
3 oz. Jar prepaid by mail, thirty cents. 


Its utility in libraries is hence apparent. 


In 30z., 60z.,140z. and % Gallon and Gallon Jars. 


SOLD BY DEALERS IN ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, PHOTO SUPPLIES AND STATIONERY. 
ese goods are peculiarly adapted for library use, being of the very highest standard and hence popular educators in 
themselves. The adhesives are extremely strong, yet spread easily and smoothly in a very thin film, so that they go further 
than starch or flour pastes or gum mucilages, and as they never deteriorate or spoil there is no waste, and they are hence more 
economical in the end than cheap goods. Descriptive circulars and full information will be sent postpaid on application. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Originators and Manufacturers, 


INKS AND ADHESIVES. 





London Office: 


168-172 Eighth St., Brooklyn, N. Y., U.S. A. 
106 Charing Cross Road. 








Between CHICAGO, 
INDIANAPOLIS, 
CINCINNATI, 
LOUISVILLE 


AND ALL POINTS SOUTH. 
Through Sleepers to Washington and Baltimore. 
Only Line to the FAMOUS HEALTH RESORTS 
West Baden 
French Lick «« Paoli Springs 
‘‘THE CARLSBAD OF AMERICA’’ 


W.H. McCDOEL, vice pres’T AND GEN’L MANAGER. 
CHAS. H. ROCKWELL, trarric manacer. 
FRANK J. REED, Genera. PASSENGER AGENT. 


City Ticket Office, 232 Clark St., Chicago. 





Rebind Your Books 


We want Library work—all we can get. 

We are making a success of rebinding and . 
the repairing of books. Many books can be re- 
sewed and replaced in their original covers at a 
small expense. 

Never discard a book if there are no leaves 
missing. We will rebind and return it to you 
better bound than the day it was published. 

We bind more magazines than any firm in 
Chicago—because of our high-grade work and 
close prices. 

We do our work according to the specifica- 
tions of the Chicago Public Library. 


Magazines, 50 cents and upward. 
Rebinding, 35 cents and upward. 
Repairing, ro cents and upward. 


Prices: 


If you have work to be done, let us hear 
from you now. 


THE BOOK SHOP BINDERY 
171 Madison Street - - CHICAGO 
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The Baker & Taylor Company 


5 and 7 East Sixteenth Street 
NEW YORK 


Wholesale Book Dealers 


MAKE A SPECIALTY OF SUPPLYING 


Public, Private, School, Club, and Society Libraries 


for which, as wholesale dealers in the largest American book market, they have 
exceptional facilities. They are constantly purchasing in large lots from all the 
publishing houses, and their business of supplying the retail and jobbing trade 
of the country necessitates an organization expressly adapted to thoroughly 
searching the market and promptly and completely filling the most miscellane- 
ous and difficult book lists. 

Estimates at lowest rates given on proposed purchases. Correspondence 
with Librarians and other book-buyers solicited. 

A topically arranged General Library List, selected from the standard and 
recent publications of all publiShers,. mailed on application. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 


Wholesale Book Dealers 
5 and 7 East Sixteenth Street NEW YORK 


The Helman-Taylor Company 
Cleveland and New York 
We ~~ in the field om ain orders for books. 
We are ready and desirous to bid on all lists that you are about 
Books to add to your libraries. 
We are confident that you will get more for the amount spent if 


you order through us. 














It gives us pleasure to announce to our patrons that we are now 
the exclusive sales agents in the United States and Canada for The 
Braun, Clement & Co.’s art publications. 

a T We are also sole sales agents for the Soule Photograph Co., of 
Boston, and the Soderholtz Co., of New York, and have in stock at 
all times a very large line of the Berlin, Hanfstaengl, Curtis & Cam- 
eron, Foster Bros., and other publications of equal merit. 

We shall give careful attention to LIBRARY and School orders of every description. Send 
Io cents for our new catalogue, “ART IN THE SCHOOL Room,” the most complete catalogue 
yet published on this subject. 


The Cumulative Index 


A key to the leading magazines and periodicals published in America and Europe. 














THE HELMAN-TAYLOR Co. 
Nos. 23-25-27 Euclid Avenue 
257 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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BOOKS FOR THE CHILDREN’S ROOM. 


LIBRARIANS WHO HAVE ACCEPTED THE NEW DEPARTURE IN 
LIBRARY WORK, AND OPENED SPECIAL READING ROOMS FOR 
CHILDREN AS A PART OF THE LIBRARY, SHOULD DRAW FOR SE- 
LECTION FOR THE CHILDREN’S ROOM UPON THE LISTS OF THE 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


The best writers for young people are represented in the Lothrop catalogue. Correspondence with librarians is 
solicited looking to the addition of the most desirable children’s books. Among the extraordinarily successful books 
of the past year, in demand by all readers, are— 








The True Story of Benjamin Franklin. go tiribcesprooxs - - $1.50 
A Little Maid of Concord-Town. 3 3rixcaney Sone. «50 
The Deserter. 3, °a%ROLD FREDERIC ‘ eo a a 
The Prince of Peace, Or the Beautiful Life of Jesus. ; } . +. 338 

The Storv of New England Y oung Folks. . : ; ; 1.25 


Bilberry Boys and Girls. pySopiit SWeLt 


For sale by all booksellers. Complete descriptive catalogue sent upon application. 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON. 


== € papry ROMER COPIER 


in base on 
Perfect and Uniform Copies Secured 
by simply turning a crank. 


A convenient machine for Libraries, because 


It is always ready for use. 

Anyone can operate it. 

It copies pen and ink, indelible pencil, or type- 
written matter. 

Several excellent copies of one writing can be 
obtained. 

Copies can be removed from the machine as 
soon as taken. 

Copies are clear and distinct, and the original 
is not blurred in the least. 


Send for particulars. 










which copies 
wind auto- 

« matically in 
process of 
copying, and 
dry smvothly 
aude venly. 





YAWMAN & ERBE MFG. CO., 


Successors to 


Office Specialty Mfg. Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


‘ PRINCIPAL BRANCHES: 
= | NEW YORK, 349 BROADWAY 
CHICAGO, 9-13 MONROE ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 29 NEW MONTGOMERY ST. 
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We beg to inform Librarians that our extensive miscellaneous business en- 
ables us to buy all books at the lowest prices, to carry a large stock of standard 
books in every department of literature, and to keep in touch with the current 


publications of the day. 


.. “Tf a book’s out it’s here” 


is our motto 


Our special Library Department enables us to fill orders for Public and 


School Libraries intelligently, and with care and promptness. 


All details at- 


tended to carefully. The best facilities for importing books, and we make a 


specialty of picking up scarce books. 


Before placing their orders, Librarians would do well to communicate with 


us, our prices are low. 


Send for catalogue K of books, it includes Fiction, 


Poetry, Art, Biography, Reference, History, Travel, Religion and Philosophy, 
Scientific and Medical, and specially selected lists of books suitable for School 


Libraries. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


111 to 120 Michigan Ave., Cor. Madison St. 


Originators of the Catalogue Business. 





Wisconsin Summer School | 
of Library Science 


FIFTH ANNUAL SESSION 
TO BE HELD AT 


Madison, Wis., July 8 to August 25, 1899 


In connection with the University of 
Wiscon in Summer School 

An eight weeks’ course is offered to librari- 
ans and to those who wish to prepare for some | 
definite position. Tuition, $15. 

Special course in cataloguing and classifi- | 
cation during the last four weeks. Tuition, | 
$10. 

Application for enrollment must be in be- | 
fore June 10, 1899. For further information | 
address | 

F. A. HUTCHINS, 

State Library Commission, Madison, Wis. 

or 
MISS CORNELIA MARVIN, Director, 
Scoville Institute, Oak Park, J]. 


CHICAGO. 


BRAINS WASTED! 
Don’t waste your brains, your time, 
and your energy vainly searching for 
data and comment upon the subject 
that interests you. 
TRY OUR EASY SYSTEM. 


We read and clip almost every news- 
paper and periodical published, and 
can send you something about every- 
thing, and everything about most things 
printed in them from day to day. 
We furnish material for sermons, lec- 
tures, debates, etc. Handy scrapbooks 
on any subject of interest a specialty. 


WRITE TODAY 


for terms and booklet explaining uses 
of Press Clippings. 


CONSOLIDATED PRESS CLIPPING CO. 


( Bureau of Press Clippings. 
) Chicago Press Clipping Bureau. 


No. 56 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 


Operating 














Public Libraries 


Hayes, Cooke & Co. 


Incorporated 
Booksellers Importers 
General Library Agents 
144 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 


WE give our special attention to the prompt, 
careful, and complete filling of library 

orders of every character, whether for Public, 

College, University, or School Libraries. 

The importation of books free of duty, and 
the securing of books out of print,and not gen- 
erally supplied by booksellers, are special features 
of our house. 

We are Western representatives of the Bos- 
ton Book Co.,and are prepared to furnish, at most 
reasonable rates, collated sets (guaranteed) of 
periodicals. 

The arrangement of our general stock, accord- 
ing to the Decimal Classification, will be of spe- 
cial interest to librarians. , 


Estimates furnished promptly, and corres- 
pondence relating in any way to books solicited. 


Hayes, Cooke & Co. 


144 Wabash Avenue Chicago 





























